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ForricN News. We have not any thing import- 
ant from Europe-~but there is “glorious news’’. 
from Venezuela, or Colombia. The patriots are 
masters of the capital Caraccas, of Laguaira, Coro, 
&c. and the royalists have only Porto Cabello, and 
the space occupied by their army, if it has not dis- 
persed or been destroyed. We now trust that the 
independence of this fine country is secured, after one 
of the most blecdy and destructive struggles ever main- 
tained for freedom. See page 238. 





* PorutaTion—1820. The return of the popula- 
tion of Vermont, as ascertained by the census, is 
just published. The aggregate is 235,749—in 1810, 
217,914; increase in ten years only 17,833. Of 
the present amount, 117,310 are white rae and 
117,536 white females, and 903 persons of Color. 
50,951 persons were engaged in agriculture, 8,484 
in manufactures, and 776 in commerce. Our esti- 
mate of the population of Vermont was that it 
would amount to 272,369—but the state has rather 
lost than gained by emigration since 1810. 

We have not yet any returns from the states 
south of the Potomac—and are totally at a loss to 
account for the long delay of them. 





THE FRUITS OF THESYSTEM. A little while since, 
nearly the whole musical talent in Baltimore, was 
collected at the Roman Catholic cathedral, just 
finished in this city, to assist in the performance 
of Haydn’s great oratorio, the Creation, for the 
benefit of the funds of thatchufch andthe gratifi- 
cation of amost numerous auditory: and we notice 
in a Wilmington, N. C. paper, that the Rev. Dr. 
England, Catholic bishop of Charleston, was ten- 
dered the use of the Presbyterian church in that 
place, forthe performance of his religious duties, 
inwhich he preached three times. Now, we have 
no manner of doubt but thata Catholic church would 
in like manner, and under similar circumstances, 
be given up to the use of a Quaker preacher, if 
solicited, and that such preacher, though so much 
opposed to the external matters and ceremonies of 
the Roman Catholic worship, would be just as sen- 
sible of the presence of his Master, as if seated in 
the gallery of his own meeting house. - The pre- 
valence of these heavenly principles should not be 
passed by unregarded—for their practice is an or- 
Nament to human nature. They grow out of the 
best affections of the human heart, do real honor 
to the magnificent tenets of our general faith, as 
well as redound tothe glory of the republican sys- 
tem—which softens down our asperities on the ten- 
derest point, and causes us to believe that a “dif- 
ference of opinion is, not always a difference of 
principle.” Things like these cannot happen in 
any other country; and, in most cases, a church 
whose pulpit was so occupied by a minister of a 
different persuasion, would, by bigo‘ed knaves or 
senseless fools, be considered as polluted! 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, A “western corres. 
pondent” of the National Intelligencer, is publish- 
"§ & series of interesting essays on internal im- 
thoy ements. He shews the importance of several 
‘at might be effected, and urges their execution 


with the zeal of a true patriot: but we regret to 
\ OL, See £5, 
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observe that he seems “at fault,” as to what ha 
would move to accomplish such improvements—he 
says, “that congress should turn their attention to 
objects of internal improvement, with a view tothe 
perfect union of the states, seems not to admit of 
controversy.” It does “admit of controversy”— 
nay, an “attention” to such things is forbidden, so 
far as the head of the executive can influence, con- 
trol or direct the operations of congress. Mr. 
Monroe, in his first message to that body, Dec. 2, 
1817, gratuitously gave his opinion that congress 
could not rightfully legislate on such subjects, and 
clearly intimated: his resolution to negative any 
law which should be passed in regard to them—at 
the same time suggesting, however, that it might be 
well to recommend to the states the adoption of 
an amendment to the coustitution, which would give 
to congress the right in question, &c. Under these 
circumstances, we must first call upon congress to 
obtain of the states the right to legislate on intes- 
nal improvements; for at a time like this, it cannot 
be expected that a majority of two-thirds in each 
house can be found to resist the executive veto, and 
ina matter that requires the expenditure of money? 

We simply state the facts belonging to the case, 
that the great work may be “begun at the right 
end,” and with a prospect or hope of ultimate suc- 
cess. It is certain, that there ought to be a power 
somewhere to take advantage of the signal facilities 
afforded for the internal improvement of our coun- 
try. 

As BAD AS WAS ExPreTED. The notes just issued 
by the bank of the commonwealth of Kentucky— 
most splendidly engraved and beautifully printed 
on superfine paper, being as good-looking notes as 
ever were manufactured any where—we are told, 
were sold at seventy cents in the dollar,in the purchase 
of United States bank paper or good Atlantic notes, 
immediately after they were issued. One good 
thing may come out ct this—such notes will not be 
counterfeited, ‘that’s flat”—-because they will not 
pay the cost and hazard of their fabrication. What 
folly or madness--stupidity or wickedness, was it that 
brought about the establishment of this money- 
less bank-—believed to be unconstitutional in its 
enactment, and surely ruinous in its consequences? 
it is the most fortunate thing that could have hap- 
pened, that the value of the paper is thus depreci- 
ated at once, though all that the managers of the 
bank could lend was as greedily borrowed as ever 
a gudgeon swallowed a hook--for it will open the 
eyes of some that were blind, and direct them im- 
mediately to release themselves of their mortgages, 
&c, to the institution. It is impossible to believe 
that the paper of this bank can be forced upon any 
one in the payment of debts-—-for no state can pass 
a law impairing the obligation of contracts. This 
is forbidden, and wisely, by the constitution of the 
United States. 

* Bank DEFAULTERS AND ROBBERS, It is notorious, 
that certain banks inthis city were all at the same 
time discgvered to be robbed or despoiled of large 
sums of money. We have not heard the aggregate 
amount of the loss to the stockholders by reason of 
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but suppose that it could not have been less than 
.&@ million or a million and a quarter of dollars. 
Some of the instances of fraud may pre-eminently 
be called the perfection of villainy—and in either 
of the banks alluded to, perhaps a greater amount 
of crime was committed, than belongs to the accu- 
mulated sins of those confined in the Maryland pe- 
nitentiary. The comfort of old age, the hope of 
youth, the savings of the thrifty and the invest- 
ments of the wealthy, were alike swept away. 
Many widows and orphans were reduced from in- 
dependence to poverty— their money was grasped 
- with iron hands to be expended on the most pro- 
fligate purposes. Such was the construction of our 
laws, that the guilty have so far escaped—but the 
most mortifying fact is, that they generally retain 
a large portion of their wicked acquisitions, and 
are too much countenanced by some who ought to 
frown upon them, and blast and wither them with 
contempt and scorn. How much, alas!--have the 
proceedings of a few depreciated the character and 
prejudiced the interests of Baltimore!--about a 
dozen bank robbers or defaulters, twelve or fifteen 
great speculators (some of whom were honest and 
others most base)—super adding their offences to 
to those of five or six pirateering merchants, and 
about the same number of negro stealers and im- 
porters of slaves from Africa—have not only des- 
poiled the people of Baltimore, directly and indi- 
rectly of millions of money, but injured the com- 
mon reputation of a city abounding with wise and 
virtuous men, and yielding to none for works of be- 
nevolence and public spirit--in a performance of 
the duties which they owe to their Gop and coun- 
tr a ; 

We were led to these remarks by certain late 
proceedings about the “City bank of Baltimore.” 
The stock of this institution consisted of 40,000 
shares at 25 dollars a share, on each of which 15 
dollars were paid, so that the actual capital paid 
in was 600,060. Its affairs have been winding-up 
ever since its failure in 1819, and its notes have for 
some time past been paid and are now paid in spe- 
cie, on demand. But the situation of the stock- 
holders is most miserable—-the value of the shares 
is estimated at about $5, ifcertain things happen; 
but their selling price, which is the surest test of 
their value, is only three dollars; thus causing a 
loss of four-fifths of the money invested, an aggre. 
gate of four hundred and eighty thousand dollars to 
this institution only, besides the interest upon that 
sum for two years—57,600 more, at 6 per cent. 
perann.! There is not any paralle? for this in the 
whole history of iniquitous banking. It is the “cap 
sheaf,” the “number one” of wretched mis-manuge- 
ment or “land privateering.” 





Tut Loypon QuarterRty Review, in which 
éswhenever the name of America is mentioned (as 
the editor of the Baltimore Chronicle observes) we 
are commonly saluted with a swill-pail of abuse,”’ 
has the following article: 

«At times, nevertheless, the harmony of the 
house (meaning the American house of represen- 
tatives) is interrupted by some turbulent Irishman, 
or some back settler, whom a keg of brandy may 
have sent to congress, which, in these wild and de- 
solate regions, is an almost irresistible canvasser; 
for “grog is cheap and its influence mighty.” It 
may be remarked by the way, that most of the mem- 
bers of the western states may be said to be the 
representatives of peach-brandy and rye-whiskey. 
In such cases, the debates being conducted on 
principles of true repyblican freedom, the mem- 


—_—_ 
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bers have been known to descend to broad persg. 
nal scurrility and abusive language.”’ 

Excellent, and very modest—-for one who has wit. 
nessed the cheers and the sneers, and other eyj. 
dences of indecorum in the house of commons, }+ 
has sometimes been a complete mob—see last yo}, 
of the Register, page 380, 

Kran, the player, has published a long address, a5 
if to justify himself of his late rude act at Boston, 
The fact is admitted—he would not perform on 
account of the thinness of the house, and the pom. 
posity of his address is not at all calculated to allay 
the storm which he has raised. He says, that he 
will resume his station at Boston before his return 
to England. He has discevered that the “fine wea. 
ther was his chief enemy,” but could not before 
comprehend how it was, “that the arts in this coun. 
try were only encouraged periodically, or that there 


~ 


} could be a season in which Shakspeare was dimin. 


ished in value,”’--- about as supereilious a remark as 
any thing that we have lately met with. 

It seemed rightful that we should allude to this 
affair again, and, having mentioned it, the occasion 
is apt to record the following rantings, published in 
the Boston Gazette of the 5th March last, as a spe. 
cimen of the doings that justifed Kran in calling 
that town “the literary emporium of ‘the new 
world!”’ 

‘His {Kean’s}] exhibitions have engendered a 
long line of contending critics, who seem pressing 
forward, big with dogmatical teeming and groaninz 
for delivery; many aie yet fluctuating, uncertain 
where, or fiow to rest; and feel the miscomfture of 
being tossed amidst a chaos of bewildered opi- 
nions.” 

“Mr. Kean has a temperament, whose nervous 
and vehement qualities have nearly established a new 
school in the histrionic art: it has drawn out a pha- 
lanx of writers, Which, onthe one side, have blown 
clarions and long sounding peans to emblazon him; and 
ou the other, marshalied such a host of archers, 
whose aspic arrows, without measure or mercy, 
were let loose against him. 

“Mr. Kean is wneguivocally fitted for his profts- 
sion; he has physical rarities of feature and lim); 
his expression is emboldened with surpassing vor 
—intense, eloquent and peculiar: The eager and 
scrutinizing searches of his eye, glance with trium- 
phant flashing, and brighten with sepulcral fire, the 
visage they illuminate. His features, though ‘ot 
symmetrically exact, are well proportioned (0 tie 
ponderous workings of the heart, and can convey each 
earthquake heave, with the most appalling and tremen- 
dous accuracy. 

“When in the tumultuous and wild sea of passion, 
he then displays, in naked terror clad, the Hercules, 
“Vith giant limbs, in iron sinews strung; 
tossed with fiery instinct, a thousand hearts seem 
swelling in his breast; and, like a cataract, prect)'- 
tate and burst with whirlwind impetuosiy,into a torture 

of waters. 

“Imposing and muscular, his carriage bespeaks 4 
settled steadiness and strength, which have a power 
of transfixing in position, and of giving a conquerins 
menace to his attitudes: his tread has all that quiet 
dignity and-foretels all that inward confidence ° 
mand, which intuitively spurns the measure 
marches of the strut; flexile, though firm, he moves 
with equal steadiness and grace, and forces inv 
luntary meaning in his very gait.” | 


(CPNow, if these remarks are compared with = 





disgusting account of him, in an advertisementin thé 


c Centinel,” offering a reward for the “run-away, 
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a sentence of which we published, by way of speci- 
men, in our last, we shall be at a loss to realize the 


“notions” of Boston. The editor of the “Delaware 


Watchman” has the following happy remarks on 
the flight of Kean, which he calls “cmportant from 
Boston!” 

«jhe Philadelphians and the Baltimoreans were. 
the first to commit overt acts of treason against this 
theatrical sovereign, by lisping some doubts of his 
perfection. [Somein New-York should have been 
added]. He returned to Boston; but the novelty 
was over: and a respectable audience in point of 
number and character, could not satisfy his dainty 
and pampered stomach. A few empty dishes (seats 
rather,) disgusted the great man, and he literally 
absconded; leaving the “notional”? Bostonians to 
reflect at their leisure, upon patronage undeserved, 
and arrogance unbounded. Like a mushroom he 
sprang up from an accidental conjunction of the 
elements, and rotted on the spot where he had 
first risen so rapidly.” | 

The last scene, is the sudden departure of Kean 
from New-York in the ship Martha, for Liverpool, 
in violation of his promise of resuming his station 
at Boston, and of his engagements, perhaps, with 
the managers of the theatres in other places. He 
is gone, and the report that he will make of us, it 
is to be hoped, will prevent a recurrence of visits 
like his—the most unprofitable to us that can be 
imagined. 

THE DIVINITY OF KINGS. Many people are laugh- 
ing at the following story, published by authority 
in London, among a collection of anecdotes of the 
late king. Now, iF the story is true, it is rather 
calculated to make us feel serious, as affording con- 
clusive evidence that the horse “named Adonis” 
certainly knew that his master was the king!-—that 
knowledge must convince the most sceptical, as to 
some certain peculiar operatious of nature in the 
formation of kings, and that their right to govern 
is directly received from above!!! What must 
he the state of a society that can tolerate such 
wretched stuff? ‘The English ridicule what they 
are pleased to call the “popish miracles,” and yet 
will believe this tale about the king’s horse, which 
is just as absurd asanv of them can be. 

The king's horse. —Thefavoritecharger of George 
HI named Adonis, was an animal of great beauty, 
und extraordinary sagacity; his affection for his roy- 
al master was, perhaps, equal to either. It is said 
that, upon one occasign, when his majesty visited 
Cumberland Lodge, the horse, then in the stable, 
heard his voice, and neighed and pawed the ground 
with great violence: the king, hearing him, went 
to the door, which seemed only to increase his 
anxiety. His majesty knew the cause, and said, 
“Well, well, I must humor him: bring Adonis out.” 
He was saddled and led forth. His majesty mount. 
ed, and rode him for a short time, to the manifest 
delight of the creature, which appeared conscious 
of the importance of his burthen, and, upon the king’s 
alighting, he returned to his stall perfectly quiet 
and satisfied! It is a curious fact, that the horse 
Which carried the king so long, died mad some 
ime after the monarch’s last attack! 





THINGs as THEf ane. A few years ago, money 
Was So “scarce” that it would fetch from eight to 
ten per cent. interest:—it is now so “plenty” that 
it will not bring five per cent. A few years ago, 
When money was so “scarce,” every man, woman 
8nd child in the United States, able and willing to 


‘Por, Could find enough to do and received bigh 
<n a 


wages—say more than one dollar per day for a full 
and expert hand, as the average of the working 
classes, Now, when money is so “plenty,” there 


jare.tens, perhaps I might say hundreds of thou- 


sands of honest and well disposed persons that are 
seeking employment, and willing to receive just 
aboutas much wages as will feed and clothe them. 
When money was “scarce,” almost any prudent and 
industrious man could obtain as much of it as he 
needed:—but nuw that it is “plenty,” these are 
generally in a state of privation and very severely 
pressed to meet the most cautious engagéments 
which the nature of their respective occupations 
compels them to enter into. This seems to be 
singular, yet is easily accounted for:—ten or fifteen 
years ago the people wanted money to make more 
money, and it passed from hand to hand with light- 
ning-like rapidity: now money will not make mo- 
ney; those who have it cannot use it, and those who 
have it not cannot get it,—because it circulates with 
a tortoise-like pace, and, on the least alarm, retires 
within its own shell. When money was “scarce,” 
there was abundance and prosperity—the republic 
smiled: now when money is “plenty,” we may be 
likened to a person starving for food, though roll- 
ing in unmeasured heaps of the best wheat flour, 
andthe republic is clothed in sack cloth and ashes. 
The want ofa price for labor has brought about 
the want of a price for property; and the possessor 
of a piece of land that would have sold for 100,000 
dollars a few years since, may not have the credit or 
means to raise the paltry sum of 5000, unless by 
pledging his whole estate to some speculator for 
the use and reimbursment of the money. And in 
regard to small debts, their collection is fifty times 
more difficuitin these days when money is so “plen- 
ty”—it seemingly costs almost as much to coilect 
them as to earn their amount. 

Why do these things exist? Because foreign 
labor is€ncouraged and domestic industry is discou- 
raged—because there is a small demand for our 
own commodities abroad, and a great consumption 
of foreign commodities at liome; the payment for 
which is added to the loss on domestic labor, and 
becomes injurious in a geometrical ratio. Thus 
—50 men employed at a certain furnace and forge 
will make, let us suppose, 200 tons of iron,* worth 
20,000 dollars, in a year; but the introduction of fo- 
reign iron stops this manufacture, and we send 
20,000 dollars away, instead of creating 20,000 at 
home, and the ditference is 40,000, But thisis not 
all—the 50 persons who amply supported them- 
selves and their tamilies by the product of tlieir la- 
bor, must not starve; they are willing to work, and 
immediately seek employment in agriculture, as 
the natural and last resource in such a case, and 
they raise, let us say, twenty thousand bushels more 
of wheat to cast into an already glutted market; 
which will reduce the price of the entire quan- 
tity sold from the district in which they live, in a 
wreater amount than the whole value of the said 
20,000 bushels. The intelligent farmers and others, 
who have looked into the operations of scarcity and 
abundance, will easily see the force.of my remarks 
_—but as it is not to such only that I address myself, 
some further explanation may be necessary. 

The following principle applies to all sorts of 
labor and every species of production:—that an eg- 
cess may reduce the amount of price or, value ona 
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*I do not know what quantity so many persons 
have the capacity to produce—it may be more or 
less than it is stated: but this dees nat affect the: 





reasoning on the matter. 
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quantity absolutely required, in asum much greater 


than the price or value of that excess; so, on the 
other hand, a deficiency may raise the price or value 


of a quantity to be disposed of, in a much greater 


amount than that deficiency would produce, admit- 
ting that it could be obtained by importation or other- 
wise. Itis-several years since we attempied to de- 


- monstrate the operation of thisimportant principle, 


SO necessary to be known for a correct understand- 
ing of the best interests of nations and individuals— 


it applies to all classes of men and descriptions of 


things. In its operation, it now bears hardest upon 
the growers of grain; but the cotton planters begin 
to feel it, and the cultivators of tobacco will know 
what it is before long. 
et us suppose a case, to present an easy view 
of the operation of an excess upon a quantity re- 
quired, the reverse of which belongs toa deficien- 
cy: A certain island in the West Indies is thus 
conditioned-~at a season of the year when flour 
will keep sweet only two months, (and it is perisha- 
ble at longer or shorter periods, in all countries,) 
there are 8000 barrels on hand, and the consump- 
tion is known to be 1000 barrels per week. The 
supply then, is just equal to the demand, and the 
article will fetch a fair, regular price—say 10 dol- 
lars per barrel. Butin this state of things, a vessel 
arrives at the island with 1000 barrels, which must 
be disposed of there for the want of another mar- 
ket—and it isthought also, that there may be other 
arrivals with the same commodity within the period 
stated. What isthe consequence? The holders 
of-the stock of flour perfectly understand that an 
excess exists--they know that the new flour will 
command a preference over the old—they are sure 
that 1,000 barrels must perish, or be wasted, and 
each one becomes extremely anxious to sell, and 
avoid a participation in the irremediable loss. The 
price of a barrel of flour, through the competition 
thus excited, is immediately reduced to eight dol- 
lars—and this is rather nominal than real, because 
the consumers also know of the excess, and will 
defer purchasing, if possible, in the hope of getting 
a supply ata lower rate. The market continues 
to fail and in less than a week, the value of a bar- 
rel of flour settles toa price at which the consumer 
feels himself authorized to waste or use an extra 
quantity of it, by dealing it out to his slaves, or 
others, not accustomed to feed upon such flour 
—just as now many farmers in the United States 
place no more value on wheat than on corn, though 
the general price of the former used to be at least 
double that of the latter, because the cost of carry- 
ing the wheat to market would amount to more than 
the graim would fetch, when there. The true po- 
licy of theholders of the 8000 barrels would be to 
urchase the 1000 that arrived and cast it into the 
sea, if by so doing they could prevent the excess: at 
ten dollars it would cost them but 10,000 dollars, 
whereas the diminution in the price of the whole 
stock, at only two dollars per barrel, will be equal 
to the loss of 16,000 dollars. The case is hypo. 
thetical but the principle is real, as must needs be 
manifest to every dealing and reflecting man— 
just as much so as that twoandtwo make four. In 
the same way, an excess of labor not only reduces 
the price of labor, but causes an excess of pro- 
duction and reduces the value of the commodity 
on which it acts. If all sorts of labor and of com- 
modities were reduced at the’same rate and at the 
same time, no disadvantages would result from the 
operation. This cannot happen—for an excess of 
every thing cannot be expected to take place at the 


ty 


like that of agriculture, is affected, it has a natural 
tendency to equalize the price of the labor and 
commodities of others to that of its own; but this 
cannot be brought about suddenly, and must be ac. 
complished through innumerable sufferings. It is in 
this precise condition that the people of the Unit. 
ed States, especially those of the grain-growing 
countries, are now placed. They are reducing 
their expenses and bringing them down to a stand. 
ard value with that of their wheat. This is a very 
hard task, as the head of every family well knows;.- 
Dut the worst of all is, that the money which they 
owed to the banks, or otherwise, must be paid at the 
rate of three for one—i. e. three bushels of wheat 
must be given to satisfy a debt that might have been 
paid with one bushel at the time when it was con- 
tracted; and the taxes paid to the general and state 
governments, and for county and poor rates, &c. re. 
main as heretofore: besides, the effect on property 
is such, that if a farmer had purchased a piece of 
land six years since and then valued at $10,000, 
of which he yet owes 5000—the 5000 paid by him 
isa dead loss, because the whole tract will not pay 
the balance due on the purchase. The land is not 
less productive than it was,—nay, it may be highly 
unproved; but the value of its product is reduced 
two thirds, of which a reduction in the price paid 
for labor is a small item. ‘To state the matter 
more‘clearly, let us say that the price of a laborer 
ona farm was eight dollars per month, and now is 
only four dollars: the farmer who employs two re- 
gular hands, besides his own and those of his family, 
should produce an excess for sale egwal to not less 
than nine hundred bushels of wheat. This isa 
moderate estimate. The difference in the price 
paid for labor is ninety-six dollars, but the differ- 
ence of profit made is not less than 500 dollars. Still 
the foreign articles used in his family and the 
amount paid for taxes, blacksmith’s bills,&c. &e. are 
so nearly the same, that the reduction, if any, is 
not felt—and the cost of carrying his commodi- 
ties to market may be considered as before. In- 
deed, this cost is so great, at the present reduced 
prices, as nearly to consume the whole profit, if not 
value, of a bushel of excess wheat raised 80 or 100 
miles from the sea-board, though millions of bar- 
rels of flour have been profitably transported such 
distances and sold in our cities. 

The cotton planters are severely subject to the 
disadvantages that now chiefly press upon the 
growers of grain. The price of that great staple 


is reduced, and yet the quantity raised is annually 


‘increased at a wonderful rate.t The excess of its 


—, 





*In corroboration of this, we may mention, but 
with much regret, an account just published in the 
papers, setting forth that all the banks in Savannah, 
the branch of the bank of the United States ex- 
cepted, have stopped specie payments! This city 
is one of our three great depots of cotton, and 4 
place which ought to be among the richest in the 
world—if the arguments of those who chiefly re- 
gard the foreign market were to be relied upon. 
Contrast this state of things with that which pre- 
vails at Providence, &c. in Rhode Island, where the 
domestic market is the first object of consideration. 

The ware-houses may be said to be breaking 
down with the surplus quantities of cotton and to- 
bacco stored in them. We are told that the amount 
of these articles on hand is greater than ever it was 
before. It is believed that the stock in Europe '* 





same moment. it is true, when a great interest, i likely to be added to the excess already on han 


equal to the present year’s consumption, and s° 
the amount of the present year’s product seems 
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production will have a worse effect on the planters, 


than that of graincan have upon the farmers. An 
abundance of cotton in the present year, may ope- 
rate on the market for several years to come— 
but grain and flour are perishable in their nature, 
and cannot long act upon the market. [The read. 
er will bear in mind what has been said of the 
quality of an excess, above.] Further, from the spi- 
rit of trade and the facility with which cotton is 
manufactured, the consumption of the article is ap- 

roaching its greatest quantity -- whereas the capa- 
city to produce it may be extended a thousand fold. 
Duly sensible of this, many planters,are beginning 
to jook out for some other commodity to which 
they may appropriate their labor, in the same man- 
ner that the growers of grain are increasing their 
flocks of sheep and extending the cultivation of 
flax, both which will operate against the consump. | 
tion of cotton—but these are the main things that 
our farmers can resort to, to enable them to pur 
chase and pay for articles not produced by. them- 
selves—we speak generally, Wool and flax will 
bear the cost of transportation, or find a ready mar- 
ket in its neighborhood, for along time to come. It 
is the opinion of many, that, if the present depres- 
sion lasts, (and we cannot apprehend any thing to 
relieve it), five times more of wool and flax will be 
raised three or four years hence than there is now: 
and these valuable materials will be brought into 
use—by necessity.* 

In this state of things, when the production of 
bread stuffs and cotton are above the demand, and 
that of tobacco is likely to be so, it becomes the 
growers of these articles seriously to consider the 
subject and to adopt some plan to occupy the extra 
labor of the country, and so prevent additional ap- 
plications of it to increase the amount of their 
commodities and depress their price; for the atten- 


tion of the people will naturally be directed to any} 


pursuit that promises the greatest profit. A depres- 
sion in the price of cotton of one cent. per lb., or 
in that of flour at one dollar per barrel, will cause 
a loss to the planter or farmer, perbaps, nearly 
equal to the whole amount that he will be required 


and the effect will be distressing. We would 
not “prophecy evil’? to any of our brethren, but 
the planters appear to be on the verge of syffering 
quite as much, if not more, than the farmers have 
done or are now doing; and we fear that the means 
of the former to relieve themselves, are not so 
elastic as those of the latter. 

*The editor of a well conducted newspaper, pub- 

lished in one of the western states, noticing the 
accounts of the risings of the people of Italy, and 
the discontents that were reported to exist in 
France, Germany, Prussia, &c. observed, that they 
promised a “sanguinary contest”’—between “hun- 
dreds ef thousands” of persons in arms; that these 
would have to be fed, and would cause a demand 
for oyr flour, pork, &c. and that “joy and gladness 
would pervade the community” in consequence of. 
the “sanguinary contest!” He adds, however, «it 
is not generous nor humane to rejoice in the dis- 
tresses of our fellow creatures; but we may rejoice 
that their follies and even distresses tend to the ad- 
vantage and happiness of our own fellow citizens— 
we may rejoice, that one rood consequence results 
irom so many evils.” 
4 Still looking over the water, to find out if «Phi- 
ip ts sick?” We have had se many hard lessons 
‘aught us on account of this propensity, that we 
would have thought the propriety of looking at 
Home would have been better inficted than it is. 








again, 
ence to its value to the consumer: for the latter 

depends on the ability to pay for it. This fact is 

evident from what has above been said about mo- 

ney—and I fearlessly venture the assertion, that 
there is hardly.one man in the United States, if 
even one, who has been accustomed to hire the 

use of money, unprepared to declare upon his 

honor, that he could better afford to pay 10 per 
cent. for the use of it fifteen years ago, than he can 

now afford to pay 5. There isa homely saying, 

that “a lively six-pence is better than a dull shil- 

ling,” and the saying is true. 





to pay for articles of clothing,—but a small diver- 
sion of the labor now applied to agriculture to the 
business of manufacturing clothing, would prevent 
a falling market to tHe former and afford a hand- 
some profit to those engaged in the latter. 
are simple truths—told with all possible plainness, 
that every one may apprehend the merits of the 
subject without the trouble of thinking—which 
many exceedingly dislike; though always on the 
ert to attend elections, and make congressmen, 
c. 


These 


There is one thing that I must mention again and 
The cost of an article has no sort of refer- 





Gunton 


Against an increase of the tariff. 





James M, Garneit, esq. one of the delegates from 


Virginia, in the congress of the United States, 
holds a conspicuous situation as an opponent of 
the principles advocated by Mr. Baldwin and 
others, for the encouragement and protection of 
national industry. In a late address to the Fre- 
dericksburg Agricultural Society, of which he 
is president, after a variety of remarks on the 
subject that seemed immediately to engage his 
attention, he made the following observations 
about the “tariff project,” which we publish en- 
tire—notwithstanding it is so much the practice 
of editors at this time to garble and so misrepre- 
sent the views of those whose writings they dare 
not admit into their columns, when provoked by 
truth to notice them. Weare content that Mr. Gar- 
nett, opposite as his opinions are to those which 
we hold as correct, should speak for himself, and 
without comment on our part; for our object is 
the elucidation of a sound political economy, ap- 
plicable to the interests of the nation at large, 
without the least respect to sectional considera- 
tions or the factious dogmas of political parties 
struggling for power, and resorting to all sorts of 
deceptions to maintain, or obtain, possession of 
the “loaves and fishes”—a body of men whose 
object is in natural opposition to moral honesty 
and political science. Wedo not care the value 
of a straw to what rightful purpose the industry 
of the nation is applied; we only desire it may 
be profitably applied, and that every one may 
have enough to do, and be enabled to support 
himself as the citizen of “a free, sovereign and 
independent state,”’ ought to-do. 

“Among the many causes of felicitation which 
present themselves to us agriculturists at this time, 
I cannot omit to mention the second failure of the 
tariff project; upon which I cordially repeat my 
congratulations, notwithstanding it may bring upon 
me, as it did last spring, no small degree of news- 
paper obloquy. That I should so frequently recur 
to this subject, will not, Lhope, be thought unneces- 
sary or irrelevant, so long as it continues to hang 
over our heads like a portentous cloud, threatening 
to blast or sweep away all the fruits of our indus- 
try. The basis of this ruinous scheme is neithe: 
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more nor Jess than a powerclaimed by its advocates, 
for congress to create and foster any one or more 
occupations in socicty, at the expense of all the 
rest, without any other limitation in regard, either 
to the means or the measure, but the sovereign will 
of the national legislature. This power must be 
exercised to a great extent, or I venture to assert, 
that the boon so earnestly required, can never be 
gianted, Each increase of duties has, at first, been 
pronounced sufficien’; yet, very soon, duties still 
higher have been asked. It is to no purpose, that 
the friends of the measure, disavow any wish or in- 
tention of pushing it to extremes, Such disavowal 
furnishes no valid security against congressional 
abuses in this particular case. Without the small- 
est intent to arraign any man’s motives, I must take 
the liberty here to remark, that no legislator, I be- 
lieve, since the creation of the world, has ever yet 
had the folly to preface any project, however per- 
nicious its tendency might be, with a declaration 
that he designed ii to do mischief; still history fur- 
nishes us with abundant instances of highly mis- 
chievous legislation. The kind and affectionate 
style, therefore, adopted towards us in the late re- 
port of the committee of manufactures, which, I 
presume, we are to consider a complete expose, 
both of the motives and purposes of the manufac- 
turers, is but poor compensation to us for the 
scheme which this style is intended to recommend. 
Indeed, when I contrast the sugared words of the 
author with the bitter potation that he aims to make 
us swallow, I am forcibly reminded of a remarka- 
bly severe old farmer, whom I once knew, whose 
very worst flagellations of his servants were always 
accompanied (as it was said) by the prelusive ad- 
dress of “my dear honey.” And this truly tender 
salutation ever inspired far more terror and dismay 
in the unhappy objects of it, than his most angry 
curses and reyilings; for, from the last they often 
escaped without corporal punishment; but frem the 
first they never did. 


If the author -of this report really feels the af- 
fection for us which he professes, 1 sincerely wish 
he could think of some better way to shew it at 
the next session of congress; for, should he succeed 
in his present scheme, his friendship will be not 
less pernicious to us than his most violent enmity. 
Wie may then very well apply to ws the language 
which Swift makes judge Whiteshed apply to his 
tenants: 


«They sweat I am so kind and good, 
Ihug them ’till I squeeze their blood.” 


Relying upon the strenuous regard which the 
author (whoever he is) of the report, from the com- 
mittee of manufactures, so energetically professes 
for us all, I will take this occasion to make an hum- 
ble request on behalf of «ie whole body of south- 
ern xgriculturists, which, being very moderate in 
its nature, and entirely legitimate in its object, I 
confidently hope he will grant. It is, that he will 
read, before December next, and-endeavor to per- 
sinde his tariff friends to do the same, a certain 
small pamphlet, lately published in New-York, en- 
titled “An examination of the new tariff, proposed 
by the honorable Henry Baldwin, a representative 
in congress. By oneof the people.” If, after this, 
they should séii/ retain their partiality for this tariff, 
J, for one, shall be ready to acknowledge, that they 
are made of far more impenetrable stuff than I had 
imagined. It has rarely been my fortune to meet 
with a more complete refutation of any thing, than 
this pamphlet contains, of the tariff project; and I 
am thoroughly persuaded, that were it generally 


= 





circulated, it would convince every man, who is 
open to conviction. : 

Connected with this subject, there is a curious 
fact in regard to the last law for taking the census, 
which I take the liberty to notice here, as | do not 
recollect seeing it noticed elsewhere. Although 
many attempts were made to engraft in that law, 
certain provisions for the purpose of ascertaining 
various statistical facts, which have been deemed 
so important, I believe, in every other civilized 
country, as to be matters of legal regulation in ail, 
not one succeeded but that which seemed a fuller 
enumeration of the manufacturers, than of either 
of the otherclasses. For a distinct designation of 
this class, an additional fee was allowed; the con. 
sequence of which has been, that several farmers 
of my acquaintance, have had considerable difficul. 
ty in prevailing on the census-takers, not to rank 
them, together with all their negroes, as manufac. 
turers, because, occasionally, in bad weather, and 
in the case of women with young children, they 
were occupied, at times, in household manufac. 
tures. That the same thing has happened to many 
other agriculturists I have not the least doubt. 
Why such an inducement should be held out by 
the law, to swell the aggregate of the manufactur. 
ing class beyond its just dimensions, I cannot well 
conceive; unless it is, that in future applications to 
congress, the relative proportion of that class to 
the rest of our population may be made out much 
greater than it really is, by including in one undis- 
tinguished mass, not only all those who carry on 
public manufactories, but likewise all who are oc. 
casionally engaged in the household and family 
way, and representing them in the aggregate as 
suffering for the want of that kind of government 
protection, (asitis called), which consists in making 
all the other occupations of society pay mere for 
what they buy than they formerly did. In regard 
to Virginia, and I believe I might add the Carolinas 
and Georgia, as well as all the other southern and 
western states, I do not believe one ten-thousandth 
part of those, who in the new census table will be 
designated manufacturers, are of that description 
who would ask for additional duties on foreign 
goods. YetI have no doubt that, in the next tariff 
pamphlet, which comes out after the census, we 
shall see them all marshalled numerically on the 
side of the petitioners for augmented imposts. 
Aware that sucha game might be played, although I 
have no wish to accuse those who made the law of 
any such design, I have been at some pains to fur- 
nish myself with facts, by which to ascertain the 
probable amount of those individuals in my own 
state, who would be classedas manufacturers, solely 
in consequence of tbeir being occasionally engaged 
in household manufactures. Butan account of the 
principal articles which they thus produced, being 
more attainable than the number of persons occu- 
pied in producing them, by temporary and irregu- 
lar labor thus applied. I prevailed on the individual 
who took the census in my own county—agentle- 
man entirely to be relied upon, to procure from 
each family, an account of what they manufactured 
within themselves, of the four articles in most com- 
mon use, to wit: woollen and cotton cloth, stock- 
ings and shoes. ‘The result was, that in a popula- 
tion of only nine thousand nine hundred and nine 
souls, there were made within a year— 


Pairs of stockings, . . . 6,216 
Do. of shoes, . ‘ ; ; 5,496 
Yards of cotton cloth, ; . por 
Do. of woollen _ do.  . a 


To this estimate the gentleman assured me that he 
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was confident one fourth might safely be added, as 
he had commenced taking the census for some days 
before he began this business,:and several refused 
to give him any account. But I prefer being under, 
rather than over, the true amount in the following 
calculation. If the county of Fssex may be sup- 

osed to furnish, as I think it does, an average, cer 

tainly short of the true one for the whole state, 
both in regard to population and the amount of 
household manufactures, such as are enumerated 
above; then, as we have, besides 4 boroughs, 104 
counties in the whole state, the aggregate amount 
of the above articles may safely be stated as fol- 


lows: 


Pairs of stockings, ; > 646,464 
Do. of shoes, ; . . 571,584 
Yards of cotton cloth . . 6,778,408 
Do. of woollen do. , » SSG a 


Thus extensively, have the duties already exist- 
ing, compelled us, who belong to what are called 
“the non-manufacturing states,” to manufacture for 
ourselves, as a matter of necessity, rather than 
choice, in regard to a large portion of the specified 
articles. And should these duties be raised stil 
higher, thereby inevitably diminishing still farther 
vur capacity to buy either foreign or domestic ma- 
nufactures, we shall not be long with wheat at one 
half, and corn at one fourth of former prices, in get- 
ing to that enviable state of primitive simplicity 
and independence, when every man must become 
his own artificer—one of the chief advantages of 
the social state—I mean the division of labor, being 
entirely lost to us by asystem of policy to which it 
appears, in my humble judgment, that nothing but 
sheer fatuity or madness can ever cause the Ameri- 
can people to submit. 


In whatever way this great question may finally 
be settled, it is mest earnestly to be hoped, that it 
will be one of the first subjects acted upon at the 
next session of congress; for almost any thing would 
be preferable to the present suspense, which, in a 
great degree, paralizes every branch of national 
industry, but especially agriculture and commerce; 
the last of which, both foreign and domestic, is as 
essential to give healthful activity to the first, as the 


ae 


ties, which has been not only petitioned for asa 
favor, but demanded as a right. 

How far, gentlemen, you may deem the foregoing , 
remarks, in regard to the legislative injuries with 
which our interests are still threatened, relevant to 
the nature of such communications as your presiding 
officer is expected to make, I cannot take upon me. 
to say. But thinking, as I do, that such of our dff- 
ficultics and embarrassments, as arise from legisla- 
tion, are not less worthy of examination than those 
which we ourselves have the power ina great mea- 
sure to remove, I hope to be pardoned for advert- 
ing tothem asI have done. The free and public 
discussion of all topics immediately affecting our. 
rights and interests, has ever appeared to me one 
of the most useful purposes to which agricultural 
societies could turn their attention. It can never 
do harm, but may produce much good, if the sole 
object be, as you may restassured mine is, to attain 
truth in relation to every thing which concerns us, 
That we are most deeply concerned in all laws 
directly bearing on agriculture, none can deny. 
What better way, then, can we pursue, in endea- 
voring to prevent the passage of such as we believe 
will either ruin or greatly injure us, than to express, 
as publicly as possible, the objections which we 
have tothem? To attempt this, whenever our in- 
terests are assailed, must be a part of my vocation, 
whilst I hold the office with which you have honor- 
ed me; for the sest imaginable instructions in re- 
gard to ail thy operations of husbandry, even were 
I capable of giving them, would be of very little 
use, comparatively speaking, unless the expected 
products of those operations, were first secured 
against unjust and oppressive taxation in all its pos- 
sible shapes and forms. Not that! have the vanity 
to believe myself particularly gifted with any ex- 
traordinary power to prevent such calamities; but 
a mere child, we know, can cry fire! loud and often 
enough to raise those who are competent to save 
the house, when in danger. Onthis principle it is, 
that I again take this occasion to implore our agri- 
cultural brethren throughout the union, to stand by 
each other hereafter, in a more public way than 
they have hitherto done - not to ask laws to the injury 
of others, but to entreat, remonstrate, and protest, 


action of the heart is to circulate the life-blood of! without ceasing, against every attempt to pass 


the human body. If we can consent to learn from 
that nation, whose example, in regard to commer- 
cial restrictions, a portion of ushave been soanxious 
to imitate, we shall soon be thoroughly satisfied 
that the diminution of duties, already high, will 
always augnient the public revenue, by increasing 
both exportation and importation: and hence, that 
a policy exactly opposite to the one which so many 
of us wish to be pursued, should be adopted with- 
out further delay, Let the scale of our duties be 
lowered rather than raised; and then let it be per- 
manently fixed, that those who are most liable to be 
affected by their frequent fluctuations, may know 
what to be at. A greater portion of American capi- 
talis now lying dead to every useful purpose, than 
ever was placed in the same situation before. It 


such as may injure themselves, by whomsoever they 
may be either required or proposed. ‘That, in do- 
ing this, they will best secure, not only their owa 
interests, but those also of the state, is very certain; 
for it is demonstrably true, that, in every agricul. 
tural country, rescued from barbarism, and more 
especially in ours, where the great mass of agricul. 
turists are both landlords and tenants, the landed 
interest, and that of the state, are completely iden- 
tified. This fundamental truth has recently been 
so satisfactorily illustrated and proved by the justly 
celebrated Matthews, that it may now be consider- 
ed acardinal axiom in political economy. 





pe 
Weights and Measures. 


is true, that some external causes, beyond our FROM THE NATIVONAL GAZETTE. 


reach, contribute to produce this state of things; 
but the chief evil lies at our own doors, created 
by ourselves, and still pertinaciously continued, 
although removable at pleasure This consists in 


We mentioned, about a fortnight ago, that we had 
receiveda copy of «A report upon weights and mea- 
sures, prepared in obedience to a resolution of the 
senate of the United States of March 3d, 1817,” 


numerous embarrassing commercial restrictions,) by John Quincy Adams, secretary of state. _We 
miscalled regulations; aggravated by a threatened| proposed to make some extracts from the text, in 
aurmentation of more than two years duration,| our outer form, at the same time that we offered 
pending which our capitalists have been afraid to} a notice of the work, such as that upon which we 
invest their money in any thing that could be mate-| are about to enter;—but we find that the notice 





‘ally affected by that increase of the existing du-j alone will occupy as much of our space as can well 
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be assigned to the subject in one number of our 
-Gazette. : 

This report, in conformity to the resolution of 
the senate, embraces three objects. 

1. The proceedings in foreign countries for es- 
tablishing uniformity in weights and measures. 

2. The regulations and standards for weights 
and measures in the several states of the union. 

3. Such propositions relative to the uniformity 
of weights and measures as may be proper to be 
adopted in the United States. 

These several topics are discussed with great 
clearness and particularity. Indeed, to many read- 
ers, the discussion may, perhaps, appear rather te- 
diously minute; but, certainly, no one who feels 

' duly impressed with the importance of the subject, 
could wish that any thing in the report had been 
omitied. 

The following, it is believed, will present a very 
brief indeed, but sufficiently comprehensive view 
of this production: 

“Man may be cansidered under three different 
views: 1. As anisolatedindividual. 2. As a mem- 
ber of afamily. 3. As a member of civil society. 

As a solitary individual, (whichis merely imagi- 
nary) he would find no occasion for any other 
standard of measure than the parts of hisown hody, 
which he might wish to protect by suitable covering 
or clothing. As a member of domestic, but still more 
as a member of civil society, he would have occa- 
sion for measures of length, distance, capacity or 
bulk, and weight. The parts of the human body, 
and of other animals, would very naturally furnish 
him both with the names, and a crude standard of 
these measures; as a foot, athumb, a palm, a cubit, a 
pace, a horn, a shell, &c. with some of their multi- 
ples, and sub-divisions or proportions. 

After'the metals and the balance had been dis- 
covered, and their properties known, articles, es- 
pecially in exchange or commerce, would be con- 
sidered under the two-fold view of weight and 
volume; and the metals themselves, especiaily the 
more scarce and precious--gold and silver—would 
become a common medium of exchange, or money. 
Accordingly, in England, in the reign of Henry III. 

1266, an act was passed, rather as a declaratory 
than as an original act, «that an English penay shall 
weigh 32 wheat corns, in the midst of the ear, 
and twenty pence do make an ounce, and twelve 
ounces one pound, and eight pounds do make a gal- 


lon of wine, and eight gallons of wine do make a} 


London bushel, which is the 8th part of a quarter.” 
The above proportion between the gallon of wine 
and London bushel (of wheat) is explained, in the 
report, to mean, that “the bushel filled with wheat, 
was a measure which, in the scales, would exactly 
balance a keg containing eight gallons of wine, 
deducting the tare of beth the vessels. Now the 
eighth part of this bushel, or the ale-gallon, would 
be a vessel, not of the same cubic contents as the 
wine gallon, but of the same proportion to it as the 
weight of the wheat bears to the weight of the 
wine;—the proportion between the commercial and 
nummulary weights of the Greeks—the proportion 
between avoirdupois and troy pounds.” ‘Phus, 
the weight of the silver penny sterling, was the 
key-stone to the whole fabric of the system of 1266. 
This penny was the 240th part of the tower pound 
-—the sterling or the easterling pound, which had 
been used at the mint, for centuries before the 
conquest. 

In the reign of Henry VIII, 1527, when the pre- 
sent trey and avoirdupois weights were introduced 


into England, it found that the tower or easterling | 





a, 
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pound, weighed three fourths of an ounce less than 
the troy pound; and, consequently, the troy weight 
of the gallon of wine and the bushel of Wheat 
hia: be proportionably decreased, viz. as i6 
o 15. : 

Sundry laws were subsequently passed in Eng. 
land, regulating her weights and measures, which 
have, however, finally settled down to the present 
system, as exhibited in most of our treatises of 
common arithmetic. 

They have no natural standard, either of linear 
measure or weight, in England, or in any other 
country in Europe, France excepted; but assumir 
the arbitrary foot, linear measure, and pound ayoir. 
dupois weight, all other legal weights and measures 
may be ascertained, and corrected. 

lt may be observed, that the parts and multi. 
ples of the unitsof weights and measures, are no 
where in that ratio which sound theory would sug- 
gest. For, taking the English foot asthe unit of 
linear measure—then, this foot is divided into 12 
inches, and each inch into 12 lines; 3 feet make a 


yard, 53 yards a perch, 40 perches a furlong, 8 fur.. ' 


longs a mile. 

The truth is, that so obstinate are the habits of 
men, formed from long and daily custom, even in 
apparently trivial matters, that it would be easier 
to change the system of government, for instance, 
from a monarchial to a republican, than to change 
asingle letter in the alphabet, or any table in the 
customary system of weights and measures. This 
has been completely verified by ue French nation, 
among whom an attempt was made, during the 
strong government of Bonaparte, to introduce a 
new system of metrology, in which the decimal 
division, with a very few new, but significant deno- 
minations, were adopted; but all the strength of 
the government was found insufficient to accom- 
plish the desired change; and it was at length found 
necessary to indulge the people with their old de- 
nominations and divisions, though improperly ap- 
plied to the new weights and measures. 

The report gives a detailed, and very perspicu- 
ous account of the late French system of metrology; 
with high and well deserved encomiums of its ex- 
cellence, so far as theory is concerned; but acknow- 
ledges, as stated above, the insuperable obstacles, 
from the fixed habits of the people, which opposed 
its permanent adoption. 

The following is a general view of this system. 

One ten-millionth part of a quadrant of the meri- 
dian on the earth’s surface, viz. from the equator 
to the north pole, determined, by calculation, from 
the actual trigonumetrical measurement of nearly 
a ninth part of the whole, is termed a metre which 
has been found to be very nearly, if not accurately, 
equal to 39,571 English inches. This metre isthe 
unit of all linearmeasure. The square of 10 me- 
tres, (equal 100 square metres) is termed an are, 
which isthe unit of all superficial measures, The 
cube of a metre is termed a stere, which isthe unit 
of all solid measure. The cube of the tenth part 
of a metre, termed a “itre, is the unit of all measures 
of capacity. 

The weight of the cube of the 100th of a metre 
of pure water at its great density, (say 420 Falir-) 
is termed a gramme, and is the unit of al) the mea- 
sures of weight. 

Standard units of measure have their multiples 
and parts expressed demically: the multiples, by 
prefixing the Greek words signifying 10, 100, 1000, 
and 10,000, viz. deca, hecto, kilo, and miria—thus, 
a deca-metre signifies 10 metres, a hecto-metre, 
100 metres, &c.; a deca-gramme, 10 grammes, % 
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hecto-gramme, 100 grammes, &c. Their decimal 
parts are expressed by prefixing the Latin syllables 
signifying 10ths, 100ths, 1000ths, viz. deci, centi, 
milli; as deci-metre, centi-metre, &c.; deci-gramme, 
centi-gramme, &c. 

In this French system of metrology, the decimal 
division was carried to an extravagant, and in some 
instances, ridiculous, and even impious extent. The 
year was still allowed to contain twelve months, 
but these months must each contain 30 3 times 
10 days, Jeaving 5 supplementary days in common 
years and 6 in leap years, which were to be all 
holy-days. The old week with itsSabbath, must 
give way to the decade of 10 days with its de. 
cadi. The days, also, must be divided into 10 
hours, each hour into 100 minutes, each minute 
into 100 seconds. The same decimal division was 
to be applied to the mariner’s compass, the barome- 
ter, the thermometer, the division of a circle, and, 
in part, to the gold and silver coins. But, as be- 
fore observed, most of these decimal divisions have 
given way to the old duodecimel, sexagesimal, and 
other vulgar fractional divisions. 

The weights and measures, in the now United 
States, have been, from the first settlement of the 
country, regulated by the standard weights and 
measures of England, and remain at this time no- 
minally and legally the same; though, from experi- 
‘ments made at the several custom houses, at the 
request of the secretary of state, there appears to 
be a very considerable discrepancy. In the con- 
tents of the half bushel, for instance, comparing 
the greatest and least, the difference is not less 
than 188 cubic inches, and in comparing their 
avoirdupois weights with their troy pound, the 
difference, in the same respect, amounts to 89 
grains, troy. 

On the subject of the origin of the American 
weights and measures, we are tempted to make a 
quotation from the report, in which some higher 
but appropriate topics are introduced. 

“Of all the nations of European origin, ours is 
that which least requires any change in the system 
of their weights and measures. With the excep- 
tion of Louisiana, the established system is, and 
always has been, throughout the union, the same. 
Under the feudal system of Europe, combined with 
the hierarchy of the church of Rome, the people 
were in servitude, and every chieftan of a village, 
or owner of acastle, possessed or asserted the at- 
tributes of sovereign power. Among the rest, the 
feudallords were in the practice of coining money, 
and fixing their own weights and measures. This 
is the great source of numberless diversities exist- 
ing in every part of Europe, proceeding; not from 
the varieties, which in a course of ages befel the 
same system, but from those of diversity of origin. 
The nations of Europe are, in their origin, all com- 
Positions of victorious and vanquished people. 
Their institutions are compositions of military pow- 
er and religious opinions. Their doctrines are, 
that freedom is the grant of the sovereign to the 
people, and that the soverzign is amenable only to 
God. These doctrines are not congenial to nations 
originating in colonial establishments. Colonies 
carry with them the general laws, opinions, and 
usages, of the nation from which they emanate, and 
the prejudices and passions of the age of their emi- 
station. Uhe North American colonies had nothing 
military in their origin. The first English colonies 
on this continent were speculations of commerce: 
they commenced precisely at the period of that 
struggle in England between liberty and power, 
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in a compromise between the two conflicting prin- 
ciples. The colonies were founded by that portion 
of the people, who were arrayed on the side of 
liberty. They brought with them all the rights, 
but none of the servitudes of the parent country. 
Their constitutions were, indeed, conformably to 
the spirit of the feudal policy, charters granted by 
the crown; but they were all adherents to the doc- 
trine, that charters were not donations, but com. 
pacts. They brought with them the weights and 
measures of the law, and not those of any particu- 
lar district or franchise. The only change which 
has taken place in England, with regard to the legal 
standards of weights and measures, since the first 
settiement of the North American colonies, has 
been the specification of the contents of measures 
of capacity, by prescribing their dimensions in cubi- 
calinches. All the standards at the exchequer, 
are the same that they were at the first settlement 
of Jamestown; with the exception of the wine gal- 
lon, which is of the time of queen Anne; and the 
standards of the exchequer are the prototypes from 
which all the weights and measures of the union 
are derived.” 

Conformably to the Sd part of the senate’s reso- 
lution, namely, to give a statement relative to such 
propositions as may be proper to be adopted in the 
United States, the report recommends, for reasons 
which, we think, cannot be refuted, that congress 
should assume, as their principle, that no innova- 
tion on their existing weights and measures should 
be attempted. 

“To fix the standard of weights and measures in 
the United States, as they now exist, it appears 
that the actof congress should embrace the iollow- 
ing objects: — 

1. To declare what are the weights and measures 
to which the laws of the United States refer as the 
legal weights and measures of the union. 

2. ‘To procure positive standards of brass, cop- 
per, or such other materials as may be deemed ad- 
visable, of the yard, bushel, wine and beer gallons, 
troy and avoirdupois weights; to be deposited in 
such public office, at the the seat of government, as 
may be thought most advisable. 

8. To furnish the excutive authorities of every 
state and territory with exact duplicates of the 
national standards deposited at the seat of govern- 
ment, 

4. To require, under suitable penal sanctions, 
that the weights and measures used at allthe cus- 
tom-houses, and Jand surveys, and post-offices, and 
generally by allofficers under the authority of the 
United States, in the execution of their laws, should 
be confermable to the national standard. 

5. To declare it penal to make orto use, with 
intent to defraud, any other weights and measures 
than such as shall be conformable to the standards.”” 

The report proceeds, and nearly concludes, with 
this important observation: “If there be one con- 
clusion more clear than another, deducible from 
all the history of mankind, it is the danger of hasty 
and inconsiderate legislation upon weights and 
measures. From thisconviction, the result of all 
enquiry is, that while all the existing systems of 
metrology are very imperfect, and susceptible of 
improvements, involving, in no small degree, the 
virtue and happiness of future ages; while the im- 
pression of this truth is profoundly and almost uni- 
versally felt by the wise and powerful of the most 
enlightened nations of the globe; while the spirit 
of improvement is operating with an ardor, perse- 
verance, and zeal, honorable to the human charac- 








Which, after Jong and bloody civil wars, terminated 


ter, it is yet certain, that, for the successful termi. 
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nation of all these labors, and the final accomplish- | 
ment of the glorious object—permanent and use- 
ful uniformity ~-legislation is not alone competent— 
A concurrence of will is indipensable to give effi- 
cacy to the precepts of power.” 

Before we leave, for the present, this truly able 
and erudite performance, we ought to bear a dis- 
tinct and emphatic testimony to the sagacious, pa- 
tient, various, and earnest research which it be- 
speaks. Some years have, indeed, elapsed since 
the date of the resolution of the senate, in obe- 
dience to which it was prepared; but much time 
was required for collecting the important and in- 
structive details with which it is filled, and much 
labor, as wellas ability, for applying them in so sa- 
tisfactory amanner. The ordinary duties of the de- 
partment, which the author of the report is known 
to discharge with unwearied assiduity, would seem 
sufficient to absorb all his timeandthoughts. The 
secretary has furnished the country with an ample 
fund of accurate and well digested information on 
a subject which, while few exceed it in national 
importance, has yet sv abstruse and repulsive an as- 
pect, that it was not at all likely to be examined or 
understood at large, without the help and tempta- 
tion which he has now afforded. 








Treaty of Ghent. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATF, 
Washington, May 22, 1821. 

Since the notice given from this department of 
the demand made by the #ritish secretary of state 
for the department of foreign affairs, that, in the 
event of a decision by his imperial majesty, the em- 
peror. of Russia, favorable to the construction in- 
sisted upon on the part of the United States, of the 
first article of the treaty of Ghent, the question 
upon which has been submitted, by the assent of 
both parties, to his determination, the British gov- 
ernment may be apprized of the extent of the in- 
demnities claimed for the sufferers by the carrying 
away, afier the exchange of ratifications of the trea- 
ty of peace, of slaves by British officers, from with- 
in the jurisdiction of the United States, evacuated 
by virtue of the said treaty of peace, numerous let- 
ters have been received at this department from 
persons laying claim to such indemnities, and con- 
taining inquiries, what isthe nature of the evidence 
which will be required, and some of them to what 
cases the claim of indemnity is considered appli- 
cable. For the information of all such persons, they 
are referred to the first articie of the treaty of 
Ghent, and the fifth article of the convention be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain of 20th 
October, 1818—both of which are herehy repub- 
lished, as follows: 

First article of the treaty of Ghent. 

“There shall be a firm and universal peace be- 
tween his Britannic majesty and the United States, 
and between their respective countries, territories, 
cities, towns, and people of every degree, without 
exception of places or persons. All hostilities, 
both by sea and land, shall cease as soon as this 
treaty shall have been ratified by both parties, as 
hereinafter mentioned. Al/ territory, places, and 
possessions whatsoever, taken by either party from the 
other, during the war, or which may de taken after the 
signing of this treaty, excepting only the islands herein- 
after mentioned, shall be restored without delay, and 
without causing any destruction, or carrying away 
any of the artillery or other public property originally 
captured in the said forts or places, and which shall 





semuin therein upon the exchange of the-wvatifications | 
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of this treaty, or any slaves or other private property, 
And all archives, records, deeds, and papers, either 
of a public nature or belonging to private persong, 
which, in the course of the war, may have fallen 
into the hands of the officers of either party, shal) 
be, as far as may be practicable, forthwith restored 
and delivered to the proper authorities and persons 
to whom they respectively belong. 

Such of the islands in the bay of Passamaquoddy, 
as are claimed by both parties, shall remain in the 
possession of the party in whose occupation they 
may be at the time of the exchange of the ratifica. 
tions of this treaty, until the decision respecting the 
title to the said islands, shall have been made in con. 
formity with the ‘ourth article of this treaty. No 
dis}osition made by this treaty, as to such posses. 
sion, of the islands and territories claimed by both 
parties, shall, in any manner whatever, be construed 
to affect the right of either.” 

Fifth article of the convention of 20th October, 
1818. 

“Whereas it was agreed, by the first article of 
the treaty of Ghent, that, ‘all territory, places, and 
possessions, whatsoever, taken by either party from 
the other during the war, or which may be taken 
after the signing of this treaty, excepting only the 
islands hereinafter mentioned, shall be restored 
without delay, and without causing any destruction 
or carrying away any of the artillery or other pub- 
lic property originally captured in said forts or 
places, which shall remain therein upon the ex. 
change of the ratifications of this treaty, or any 
slaves or other private property;’? And, whereas, 
under the aforesaid article, the United States claim 
for their citizens, and as their private property, the res 
titution of, or fuil compensation for, all slaves who, at 
the date of the exchange of the ratifications of the said 
treaty, were in any territory, places, or possessions, 
whatsoever, directed by the said treuty to be restored 
to the United States, but then still occupied by the 
British forces, whether such slaves were, at the date 
aforesaid, on shore, oron board any British vessel,|v- 
ing in. waters within the territory or jurisdiction of the 
United Siates-. And whereas differences have ar's- 
en whether, py the true intent and meaning of the 
aforesaid article of the treaty of Ghent, the Uni- 
ted States are entitled to the restoration of, or full 
compensation for, all or any slaves as above describ- 
ed, the high contracting parties hereby agree to 
refer the said differences to some friendly sover- 
eign or state, to be named for that purpose, and 
aud the high contracting parties further engage to 
consider the decision of such friendly sovereign or 
state, to be final and conclusive on all the matters 
referred,” 

¥rom these stipulations it will be perceived that 
the material facts to be ascertained, and, as far as 
may be practicable, proved by the sufferers, will be 

1. The loss of their slaves, whether by abscond- 
ing or by capture within the United States, with the 
name, age, sex, and value, of each individual lost. 

2. The fact of their being with the British forces 
at the time of the exchange of the ratifications of 
the treaty. 

The nature of the evidence should be the best 
of which the case will admit; with regard to the 
loss, the oath of the sufferer, taken before any com- 
petent magistrate, and the testimony of one oF 


more'witnesses, if such there be, to corroberate the 


facts stated by him. The testimony of disinterest- 
ed persons will be most essential upon the point 0 
the value of the slave. ; 

The fact of the slaves being with the British, at 
the time of the peace, being less susceptible 
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proof by the sufferer, all that can be required will) 
be the best testimony that he can produce of it—as 
faras may be practicable, it should be such testi- 
mony as would be admissible in civil causes before 
courts af law or equity; and where evidence only 
of a weaker character is accessible, such facts as 
may shew why stronger testimony cannot be ex- 
hivited should be set forth and attested. 














Army of the United States. 


Head quarters of the army of 
the United States. 
WASHINGTON CITY, JUNE Ist, 1821. 
General order. 

On assuming the new duties prescribed to him 
by the department of war, the major general con- 
siders it due to his situation to direct the attention 
of the army to certain points relative to its discip- 
line and duties. 

The state of the military estabJishment is of a 
nature to excite a deep concern for its interests. 
The minute divisions which it has suffcred, from 
the necessity of furnishing garrisons for the nume- 
rous posts that line our inland and maritime bor- 
ders, and the abridgement of the sources of compe- 
tition, inseparable from its dispersed condition, are 
alike unfavorable to its discipline. The principle 
of emulation, which, in combined forces, has an ir- 
resistible operation by a force inherent in itself, is 
lost upon bodies which do not feel the influence of 
coutact, and can find a substitute only in the in- 
creased devotion of those who are invested with 
command. Discipline, no longer nourished by a 
principle of constitutional activity, becomes in a 
sreat degree dependent for existence on the appli- 
cation of authority by those in command, and on 
the principle of obedience in those of subordinate 
situations. Viewing the subject as he does, the 
major general cannot repress a solicitude for the 
prosperity of the army; a solicitude which is reliev- 
ed only by a confidence in those, by whose co-ope- 
ration his own efforts are to be sustained. Subor- 
dination in authority is the essence of military go- 
vernment, and it must be fostered by that respect- 
ful deference, which is due from all officers to each 
other, in their private as well as in their official 
correspondence. 

The major general feels it his duty forcibly to 
enjoin on the officers of the army the necessity of 
maintaining a spirit of harmony among themselves. 
In addition to the consideration that personal 
schisms tend directly to the subversion of military 
order and discipline, it will be obvious to them that 
their profession imposes obligations, which do not 
exist in the other walks of life. Dissentions and 
controversies among private gentlemen affect only 
the characters of the individual parties; while those 
among military officers impair the reputation of the 
body of which they are members; and it is but just 
to expect that every gentleman of honorable sen- 


duct of officers towards their men. 








it is the duty of all to atlord no pretext for its acy 
tion. . 


The prevalence of desertion has been an evil of 
serious magnitude, and it does not appear to be jus- 

tified by a view of the past condition of the military 

establishment. All research in this field for its 

causes has been unsatisfactory. The character of 
the military profession is honorable; the soldier is 

as well provided with comforts as the citizen in com- 

mon life, and his occupation is neither more offen- 
sive nor more laborious. ‘There are restless, dis- 
contented spirits in.every sphere of life, which no 
indulgence nor kindness can bind,to stability; but 
these examples do not exist in sufficient number to 
justify the range desertion Has taken in the army. 
‘The evil must be referred, in a degree, to an undue 
severity, orto the absence of system in the con- 
Uhe officer is 
the depositary of the rights of the soldier, and the 
obligations of his office, as well as the laws of 
honor and humanity, claim a faithful execution of 
the trust. When the soldier ceases to regard the 
officer as his protector, the authority with which 
the laws invest the latter loses its efficacy in his es- 
timation. ‘The surest remedy for the evil of de- 
sertion is contained in a rigid and steady discipline- 
To be salutary it must possess both these qualities; 
but no violation of law can be deemed essential to 
its enforcement. Its efiect upon the soldier be- 
comes impaired the moment he feels that the sys- 
tem which goyerns him is fluctuating in its course, 
or that it violates the principles upon which it is 
founded. ‘he certainty of laws constitutes their 
principal efficacy, and, however severe restrictions 
may be, they are obeyed so long as they are dispens- 
ed by the hand of justice, and not of oppression. 


It should be the study of officers to cultivate inti- 
mate relations wita society, and to attach the com- 
munity to the interests of the army, by mingling, 
with circumspection and prudence, in those social 
channels wherein the sympathies of individuals 
naturally flow. The objects of military service are 
of n»tional concern, and it is but rational that there 
should be an intimacy between the nation and the 
agents to which its external defence is entrusted. 
The affections of the nation constitute the only 
certain and permanent basis upon which the milita- 
ry establishment can build its reputation. Undera 
government whose whole efficacy is derivative, it. 
is apparent that every subordinate institution must 
participate in the general dependence upon the 
common fountam of power. Tothecountry, then, 
in its most enlarged sense, the army must look for 
the rewards of its successes, and for support in the 
hour of adversity; and it is only by deeds of arms 
in war, and devotion to duty in peace, that its object 
can be attained. 


The nation must be convinced that the army is 
progressing in ald useful improvements, and must 
be made to feel that it is connected with its safety 
and honor. It is in vain that officers complain of 





uments will sacrifice the gratification of his per- 
sonal enmity to the consideration that the reputa- | 
tion of his associates will necessarily be involved | 
in the obloquy which he draws upon hisown, Al- 
though it may be alleged that the distinction which 
has been made between the military ‘and the other 
departments of society is an artificial one, and that 
its deducible rather from the popular jealousy of 
military institutions, than from any principles of 
reason or justice; an admission of the fact would 
form no argument against the existence of the pro- 
Pensity to charge upon the body the errors of its 
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the difficulty of this, achievement. It is called for 
by the highest duties enjoined by patriotism, and 
it must be effected, as they value their own repu- 
tation and the consciousness of having performed 
their duty. 


The efficacy of example is too generally felt to 
be asserted, and to officers of rank the major gene- 
ral looks for constant exhibitions of zeal and atten- 
tion to their profession. If they perform their duty, 
he cannot doubt, confiding as he does in the worth 
and talent of the junior grades, that the army will 





Constituents parts; and while the propensity exists, | 





be distinguished for its devotion to the institutions 
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of the country, and a model of order and excel- 
lence in the military profession. 


Lieutenant E, Kirby, aid de camp to the major 


general, will perform the duties of adjutant gene- 
ral of the army until further orders. 
* JACOB BROWN. 
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On Militia Musters. 


To the honorable the general assembly of the state of 


North Carolina. 

Gentlemen: I hereby tender you my resignation 
of the office of major general in the militia uf North- 
Carolina. A 

On this occasion I. beg leave to offer to your view 
some considerations in regard to the militia, which 


1 deem of much importance to the best interest of 


the community. = Fae} 
Exertions to discipline the militia have been per- 


severingly made for 30 years. Instructions have 
been given and penalties inflicted. Laws and regu- 
lations have multiplied withoutend. Every where 
men of zeal and talent, impelled by the powerful 
motives of public interest and individual distinc- 
tion, have afforded their aid— and what has been 
the result? The militia are now, in point of efficien- 
cy, exactly as they were when these mighty efforts 
commenced, and thirty years more of experience 
would only go to prove that the proud spirit of 
freemen is net to be broken down into the machi. 
nery which constitutes the efficiency of a regular 
army. Nor isit, in my opinion, in any point of view 
desirable that it should be. Bunker’s Hill, King’s 
Mountain, and New Orleans, will forever attest that 
the ardor of patriotism, and the regard for individu- 
al character, that is so dear to honorable minds, 
will give an impetus toa militia force that will 
overwhelm the frigid order of regular troops. If 
warfare is protracted, discipline will in due time 
supply the place of this resistless but transient ar- 
dor. And 1 hazard nothing by the assertion, that 
one week in attual service will do more for disci- 
pline than the whole life of a man who is dragged 
from his family half a dozen times in the year to ex- 
pose his health to the elements, his awkwardness 
to the public gaze, and his morals to the coantami- 
nation of electioneering treats. 

if no real good is effected, are no positve evils 
produced? Fifty thousand men drawn away from 
their homes and occupations, six-times in the year, 
deduct from the useful buisness of life labor that 
is worth, at a moderate estimate, one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars! In other words, the industry 
of North Carolina is annually taxed one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, for an unattainable object, 
No substantial benefits are obtained, and the inju- 
ry inflicted upon property and morals is incalcula- 
ble. 

I would, therefore, take the liberty respectfully 
to recommend, as a measure eminently calculated 
to promote the public weal, that the militia be re- 
stricted to muster but once in the year, and then 
merely to continue their organization and to bring 
officers and mentoa knowledge of each other. 

' These observations are the result of a deliberate 
judgment, formed with all the lights afforded with 
twenty-four years of experience in different offices 
in the militia—on muster grounds in the halcyon 
days of peace, andin the tented field in the stormy 
season of war. None will consider them ag intend- 
ed to apologize for any former deficiency of zeal in 
myself. I entered the militia service with the most 


sanguine expectations of introducing reform, and 
when in the legislature my most strenuous exertions |name among his countrymen, 
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to promote the same object were sustained by the 
confidence of success. But the sober lessons of ex. 
perience have taught me the futility of all such 
hopes and attempts, not only here, but in every 
state where I have had a knowledge of the militia. 

‘In peace prepare for war’ is a good maxim, but 
“at all times to inculcate the principles and pro. 
mote the artsof peace” isa better. Tie expense 


{of means misapplied to promote the first object, 


would, if properly directed, do much to advance 
both, and from the enlightened and liberal princj. 
ples which are prevailing, and from better esti. 
mates being now made than heretofore of all the 
objects of human ambition, I look forward with 
pleasing anticipations to the:more improved condi. 
tion of human society in all its relations—to the 
lessend frequency and mitigated horrors of war and 
to the multiplied embellishments and increased en. 
joyments of peace. 

In tendering this resignation, which will probaly 
be the last official act of my life, I cannot withhold 
an expression of the deep sense of gratitude I feel 
for the honors the legislature and the constituted 
authorities of the state have bestowed upon me, es. 
pecially for the office I now abandon, and for giving 
me, in virtue of it, the command of the military 
force of the state, when called into service at an 
interesting period of the late war, affording me 
thereby an opportunity of demonstrating my zeal 
for the public welfare. 

CALVIN JONES. 

Raleigh, Dec. 22, 1820. 








Turkey in Europe. 

The insurrection of the Greeks, which appears to 
be general, seems to threaten a great revolution 
in the condition of this interesting portion of Eu- 
rope. We have already published the declara- 
tion of Russia and Austria, regarding the insur- 
rection, together with the spirited proclamation 
of Ypsilanti to the Greeks. In this state of things 
the following article from a late London paper 
becomes a proper subject for the notice of our 
readers. 

The German papers communicate a mass of in- 
telligence with regard to the condition of the Tur- 
kish empire. The following is a slight summary 
of their contents:—While the war against Ali Pacha 
has proceeded with faint prospects of a successful 
issue, the Servians have demanded some important 
privileges; the reluctant and inevitable grant of 
which, by the Porte, will, itis feared, be produc- 
tive of fresh encroachments. The opposite ex- 
tremities of the empire also are in a state of much 
danger and confusion. In Arabia the Wechabites 
again rise their heads; and altho’ Mahomet Ali, the 
Pacha of Egypt, can alone restrain these trouble- 
some insurgents, the Porte has had the singular 1n- 
discretion to incurthe resentment of the Egyptian 
governor, by threatening him with a maritime ex- 
pedition, to strip him of his treasures, the main- 
spring of all his military resources, and of his vi- 
gorous and bold administration, Ali, therefore, 
instead of a protector, becomes a mortal enemy to 
the Turks. In the midst of these embarrassments, 
comes the great revolt in Wallachia and Moldavia, 
which is expected to spread throughout all the 
Christian provinces of the empire, being the alleg- 
ed result of a plan for the liberation of the whole 
body of the Greek nation from the yoke of Mahom- 
et. Prince Ypsilanti, the present leader of this 1n- 


surrection, bears an honorable and distinguishe 
His father was ¢%- 
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iled by the Turkish government, and his grandfa- 
ther cruelly put to death. He may, therefore, be 
stimulated in his enmity to the Porte by the double 
motives of vengeance and ambition. But from the 
above sketch of the dangers which on all sides sur- 
round the Turkish diadem, it becomes a matter of 
grave inquiry what means may still be at the dis- 

osal of the Ottomans, or be employed by others, 
for their preservation, and what chance remains of 
durability to that enormous empire. A large por- 
tion of the forces of the great neighboring powers 
are said to be, in consequence of the clashing of 
interests in Europe, diverted to points remote from 
the Turkish territory. The mutual fears, likewise, 
and jealousics of the Christian governments, may 
obstruct the projects entertained by any one of 
them for the conquest or dismemberment of Tur- 
key; but the military strength of the Porte itself, 
though much of it isnominal asto amount, and im- 
perfect as to quality, has not yet been fairly calcu- 
jlated—ancd we subjoin, on the authority of the same 
paper, @ detailed, though probably exaggerated 
statement of the several descriptions of force which 
go to its composition: 

INFANTRY, 


Janissaries 113,400 
Topadgis (Cannoniers) 16,000 
Ghambaradgis { bombardiers] 2,000 


Bostangis 12,000 


Skeletons of regiménts, organized and exer- 


cised in the European manner 20,000 





163,400 
50,000 


Levantis [marines } rye 
> 


Walachian and Moldavian corps 
Methergis [soldiers appointed to pitch the 


tents] 6,000 





225,400 
| CAVALRY. 

Snahis, paid regularly 
Miklagis [cavalry that follow the Spahis and 
Seg-bans, keepers of the baggage | 
Zaims and Timariots {feudal cavalry} 

Deghlis {light horse volunteers] 

Serradgis and Gebedgis, {the train and the 
armorers, which in case of need forms a 
corps reserve | 


10,000 
10,000 


132,000 
10,000 


19,000 





181,000 


Total cavalry 
225,400 


Total infantry, 





Grand total 406,400 
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The new-found Land. 

The following is published in the New-York “Daily 
Advertiser, as an extract of a letter from captain 
Donald Mackay, dated among the Antarctic 
islands, lat. 63, south, long. 61, west, “or therea- 
bouts,” and is the best account that we have yet 
had of the land recently discovered and called 
New South Iceland by some and New South 
Shetland by others: 

“This land is but little known yet, except the 
range of islands at which we now are, extending 
from FE. N. E.to W.S. W. about two hundred miles 
inlength. These are, in general, composed of high 
and broken land, or rather rocks, clad with an im- 
mense body of snow, except here and there a naked 
peak, or some low rocks near the sea. The snow, 
consolidated by lapse of time, forms perpendicular 
cliffs, much higher than those bordering on the 
‘Ver Hudson. These are compton slong tlre coast, 


but more particularly in the bosoms of bays and 
harbors, where the water is from four to ten fathoms 
in depth, under the very brink ef them. This body 
of ice, being constantly dissolving underneath, 
cracks and is precipitated inte the sea in great 
masses, with a report resembling thunder, or heavy 
ordnance—it may be heard from 15 to 25 miles. 
distant. ' 

“No shoal or perpendicular rock would be more 
fatal to a vessel or lives, than would this ice-bound 
shore, in case of her being driven against it by 
violence of wind—this would be the case in the 
most secure harbor: for should she drive against 
this impending mass of ice, which is constantly 
falling, she would be crushed to pieces or instantly 
carried to the bottom, with hardly a possibility of 
escape in boats. | 

“Southward of this range of islands, at the dis- 
tance of from fifty to eighty miles, lies a large body 
of land, yet but little known, and will probably so 
remain, by reason of the danger and difficulty of 
approaching the shore, from the great quantity of 
floating ice with which it is surrounded. This is 
of the same description as that of the islands, but 
it is not yet ascertained whether cut up into islands 
or not. *Tis not improbable that it is connected 
with Sandwich land. It is said there are several 
active volcanoes on the first mentioned islands, but 
i am uncertain as to the truth of the assertion. 

“I have seen a small but high conical formed 
island, from the top of which we supposed we per- 
ceived smoke to issue; but we were at tuo great a 
distance to be possitive of the fact. Others say 
they have seen both fire and smoke emitted from 
it. From the circumstance of the island being bare 
of snow, there is little doubt of its being a volcano. 

“There is a small island at no great distance 
from our present position, which has been describ- 
ed to me, by several who have visited it, as being 
so hot that, on many parts of it, the foot or hand 
cannot be held to the sand, and that on the shore of 
a basin forming a small harbor, (probably the an- 
cient crater of a volcano, the water boils. ) 

‘‘My opinion of the land which I have seen here 
is, that it had a volcanic origin. But this subject I 
submit to the speculation of such learned gentle- 
men as our friend (for he is the friend of humari- 
ty) Dr. Mitchell. 

‘s’ Tis impossible for me to convey to you an ade- 
quate idea of the dreary yet sublime scenery of 
this region of frost. I think the land abounds in 
minerals, but of what kind I am too ignorant of 
mineralogy to determine.. But however valuable 
the mines may be, they must remain useless to the 
world, from their being buried under mountains of 
ice. Ihave had but little opportunity to collect 
specimens of stone, &c. but such as [ have procur- 
ed, I forward by the Jane Maria, capt. Johnson, for 
which I beg you te call on board this brig, and pre- 
sent them, with my respectful compliments, to Dr. 
Samuel L,. Mitchell, and request he will accept 
such specimens as he wishes to retain, and present 
the remainder in my name, to the New-York Ly- 
ceum of Natural History. It was my intention to 
have written to him, and as far as my feeble talents 
would admit, describe to him this new world; but 
time will not now admit of attempting it. I have 
further to request, that you will solicit him to do 
me the honor of communicating his ideas, by letter; 
on these specimens of stone, ore, &c.” 


The following from the New-York Gazette contains 
some additional particulars: 





“Vessels from the lands situate. to. the. south of 
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Cape Horn, have arrived in different ports with 
cargoes of seal skins. ‘The regions visited by the 
New-York navigators lie in about the latitude of 
62°, where vegetable life is so rare, that a little 
grass in a few favored places, and some moss on 
the rocks, are all the forms of it that exist. The 
dreary climate exhibits, during the entire summer, 
perpetual snow and ice; not a tree nor even shrub 
appears. The minerals brought home by Mr. B. 
Astor are partly primitive and partly volcanic. The 
examples produced to Dr. Mitchell are—1. Quartz 
in compact and chrystalized forms. 2. Amethysts, in 
chrystals. 3. Pophyry, in small masses. 4. Rouen 
oynz, in pebbles. 5. Lumps of coarse flint. 6. 
Elegant zealite, like that of the Ferro groupe in 
the North Atlantic ocean. 7. Pumice stone. 8. Py- 
rites, surcharged with sulphur. 

The manuscript chart made by Mr. Hampton 
Stewart, is an instructive addition to geography, 
and ought to be incorporated into the charts of the 
globe. 

Geologists will learn with surprise that the high 
grounds and summit of the rocks in several of the 
spots that have been visited, are strewed with 
skeletons of whales, and relics of other marine 
animals, leading to a belief that the whole of the 
materials have been hove up by the operation of 
volcanic fire, from the depths of the ocean. 

Further disclosures of the natural constitution of 
this curious region are expected with impatience 
from future adventurers. There appears to bea 
wide field for new and original observation. 

It is also hoped we shall soon recvive a more full 
and satisfactory account of the Terra Australis, or 
continent of the southern hemisphere, occupying 
the vast space between the tracts already surveyed 
and the pole. 





Gan 


Foreign Articles. 

London papers, of the 20th of May, have been re- 
ceived at New-York. They do not contain any 
thing important. ; 

Great Britain. The king has abandoned his visit 
to Ireland—this measure is said to have resulted 
froin the fate of the Catholic question. Prepara- 
tions, however, were making for his reception in 
Hanover. Thirtcen regiments were about to depart 
to the East and West Indies, to relieve others or- 
dered home. 

Spain. In the debate of the Spanish Cortes of 
the 22d March, respecting the conspiracies against 
the constitution, the new secretary, or minister, of 
the colonial department. held the following lan- 
guage in the name of the whole ministry: 

«jt is incontestible that the present ministers 
gave a strong proof of their patriotism in accepting 
their stations, As for myself I may say that I con- 
sider it as beyond the danger of dying on the gal- 
lows, the fate to which I have been already expos- 
ed by my adberence to liberal principles. ‘The en-. 
tire removal of all the former ministers, all men 
distinguished by their patriotism, their lights, and 
their public services, and our spoiitaneous nomina- 
tion to succeed then, are certainly fearful things 
for us—but the testimony of our conscience allay 
our apprehensions; we venture to rely upon our 
honor, our candor, and our firmness. As to our 
politica! principles, and our adlierence to tie consti- 
tutional system, without referring tothe proofs we 
have already given, we now swear anew, rather to 
bury ourselves under the constitutional edifice, than to 
allow the smallest stone to be detached from ii. 





— 





“J must remark that all the conspiracies against 


een, 
ee, 


the constitution have been so stupid as to shew that 
they belonged alone to their ostensible authors, — 
His majesty, the king, knows that these wretches mea, 
to supersede him on the throne. 

“The government has not been interrupted for 
a moment in its operations. All the new ministers 
are at their post—they are perfectly united in gen. 
timent; they suffer no perplexity as to the system 
they are to pursue—this is a strict observance of 
the constitution and the laws: and if we cannot com. 
pare ourselves with our predecessors, in point of 
abilities and information, at least we are not be. 
hind them in patriotism, in firmness of character, and 
in resolution to defend the rights of the throne and 
the people.” . 


Turkey. Advices from the Ionian Islands, state 
that the Morea and southern provinces of Greece,are 
manifesting the same spirit of insurrection against 
the Turkish power as those of the north. Some 
Greek officers, who have a knowledge of British 
tactics, are at the head of the “insurgents,” whe 
were collecting in large bodies. 

It is stated that Ali Pacha professes the Christian 
religion, and has assumed the name of Alexander, 
or, as some say, Constantine. It is added that he 
has joined the Greeks in their resistance of the 
Turks. 


Colombia. A letter received from St. Thomas, 
by a respectable gentlemen in Baltimore, states, 
that Caraccas fell into the hands of the patriots on 
the 15th of May. It appears by this statement, that 
general La_ Torre, with his second in command, 
Morales, [so distinguished for his cruelties under 
Morillo}] had made a movement in advance to meet 
the main army, under the president, Bolivar, who 
had been joined by Paez, having under him the 
British and Irish, with 4000 native troops, of which 
1500 were cavalry—That in this movement, La 
Torre left the city uncovered, when Bermudez, by 
a masterly march, threw himself in the rear of the 
royal army, entered the city in triumph, of which 
he made himself completely master, to the great 
joy of the inhabitants—It is further stated that La- 
guira subsequently fell into the hands of the inde- 
pendents,and that, according to the latest accounts, 
the patriot flag floated all along the coast—such 
is the sum of the intelligence which has reached us. 
We trust it may turn out to be correct, and what 
is related respecting gen. Bermudez rather in- 
clines us to believe it true, as we have reason to 
know, that at the period of the armistice in Novem- 
ber last, Bermudez, who is a native of Caraccas and 
is highly esteemed there, had a secret understand- 
ding with the inhabitants, and was about to take 
the city by surprise when the suspension of hos- 
tilitics put a stop to the enterprize.—lIt is but na- 
tural that this project would be the first thing to 
engage his attention on the renewal of the wars-- 
Most likely it came within the plan of the cam- 
paign ably conceived no doubt by the president. 

Gen. Morales, with the royal army, was gone 
against Bolivar, who was in the interior; there 
were no troops left in Caraccas—Gen. Bermudez 
had about 1000 men with him. 

Cora had declared for the patriots, and many of 
the inhabitants favorable to the royal cause, arriv- 
ed at Porto Cavello about the same time as the fu 
gitives from Laguira. 

(CpThe fact of the fall of Caraccas and Laguiré 
isamply confirmed by arrivals at Philadelphia and 
New York, from Porto Cabello, &c. A fleet of 3? 
vessels, wiler convoy of a trigate and two flecheras, 
had arrived at Porte Cabello, filled with peop!< 
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‘rom Laguira, which was evacuated by the royal- | 
ists on the 15th of May. 

Subsequent accounts inform us that the plan of 
the capture of Caraccas was digested by Bolivar, 
and that Bermudez executed ‘it most nobly; but he 
fought two battles with the royalists before he 
yeached that city, and defeated them. Jn the S€- 
cond he lost a lieutenant colonel Arbuthnot, killed. 
The entry into the capital was celebrated with 
much ceremony. Laguira submitted without op- 

gsition. Porto Cabeilo is all that remains to the 
royalists, except the ground that they stand upon 
in different places. There is no certain account 
of the condition of La Torre and his army, unless 
that he was in the neighborbeood of Bolivar, and 
that an action was expected, The fall of tlie capital 
will probably cause the dispersion of this force. 
We trust that this bloody war is now nearly at an end. 

Cuba. That fell disease, the yellow fever, is 
teported to have commenced its ravages at Havana. 

There is said to be three-political parties in Cuba: 
one for adhering to the government of old Spain 
a second, for an union with the United States-- 
the third, perhaps more powerful than the other 
two united, is for absolute unqualified indepen- 
dence. The negroes are said to present the great 
«stumbling block” to the wishes and designs of the 
jast. In every light that such a population can 
be viewed, as slaves and subject to the domination 
of the whites, they are fatal to the best interests of 
the latter. 








CHRONICLE, 

The battle monument— Baltimore. A fine block of 
Italian marble has been received, from which the 
ficure intended to cap this monument is to be made. 
The statue will be immediately commenced by Mr. 
Cappéllano, by whom the work is to be executed. 

General Jackson. the corporation of New Or. 
Jeans have voted fifty thousand dollars for erecting 
a marble statue appropriate to the military services 
of gen. Jackson. 

Florida, it seems that the governor at St. Au- 
gustine was not yet prepared to give its possession 
to the officers of the United States—but accounts 
from Havana lead us to believe that he would soon 
be instructed on the subject. 

“Affair of Lagoardette,”’ Manuel Philip Garcia 
and Joseph Demas Garcia Castillano were executed 
at Norfolk, on Friday the 21d inst. for the murder 
of Lagoardette, one of their colleagues in iniquity. 
They appeared to be quite callous to their condi- 
tion. Garcia has left behind him a voluminous ac- 
count of his life, &c. Castillano said “I die inno- 
cent of this man’s death.” 

African colonization. The party of free blacks 
that left Norfolk for the new colony in Africa, ar- 
rived safely in the Nautilus. Several letters from 
certain of them are published, and they appear 
quite happy in their prospects: none of the former 
or latter emigrants wished to return home. It 
appears, that a tract of land has been rented for 
theiruse, and that they are doing well, under the 
superintendance ef the rev, D. Coker. The land 
is fruitful, healthy and pleasant, on which they are 
now located. A particular account of the state of 
the colony may be expected. The British at Sierra 
Leone appear friendly to the object and hospitable 
to the colonists. 

ool. Considerable quantities of Spanish wool 
have lately been imported from Bilboa, and found a 


Cotton manufactures. Neat goods, made out of 
hard-twisted yarn, so as they partake as much as 
possible of the character of linen, and of a fine 
quality, to retail at forty or fifty cents per yard, 
would find a large market for summer-wear., Do- 
mestic .articles of such a description are much 


|sought after. 


Died, lately in Greenwich, R.1I. Thomas Arnold, 
esq. aged 78, a very respectable man, who com- 
manded a company at the battle of Monmouth, 
and there lost a leg, in the revolutionary war. He 
was appointed an inspector of the customs by pre- 
sident Washington, and retained the situation till 
the day of his decease. 

,» lately, in the poor-house at Wilmington, 
Del. David Parker, aged 89—a soldier in the revo- 
lutionary war, who received several wounds in the 
service of his country. 

Close electioneering. The Albany Gazette has a 
statement of the votes recently given at the elec- 
tion for members of congressin N. York, designat- 
ing them by “administration” and ‘“opposition”—— 
that is, friendly to governor Clinton or opposed to 
him. It appears that there were on the *“adminis- 
tration” side 71,726 votes, and on that of the “oppo- 
sition,” 71,848. We have not any thing to do 
with these parties, and notice the matter only asa 
curiosity. 

The western states. The whole number of boats 
which passed the Falls of Ohio last year, is estimat- 
ed to be 2,400, wafting the rich produce of the 
western world to the markets on the seaboard; the 
principal part of which consisted of 1,804,810 Ibs, 
of bacon, 200,000 bbls. flour, 20,000 bbls. pork, 
62,000 bushels oats, 100,000 bushels corn, 10,000 
bbls. cheese, 160,000 lbs butter, 11,207,533 fowls 
and 466,412 lbs, of lard. ; 

(cpWe ask two questions—how much ‘did all 
this produce pay the dealers in it, beyond the first 
cost and charge of transportation? One cent in the 
aggregate? We doubt it! 

Something new. tis said that a man has been 
seit tothe jail of Susquehannah co. Pa. by the jus. 
tice of the peace who married him, for non-payment 
of the marriage-fee due to the justice for perform- 
ing the ceremony! 

Swearing out of jail. A person lately committed 
to jail, not a hundred miles from Salem, charged 
with a heinouscrime, and whose understanding was 
not of the most exalted stamp, immediately after 
he was locked up, began in a loud and boisterous 
manner to utter all the oaths that he could recol- 
lect or invent, in rapid succession. The gaoler 
hearing a great noise, went to the prisoner’s apart- 
ment, and asked him what was the matter? He 
replied, with perfect simplicity, that he had often 
heard of people swearing out of jail, and he was 
trying to get out in the same way! 

free masonry. Having mentioned the matter, it 
is necessary to say, that in the general assembly of 
the Presbyterian church lately met at Philadelphia, 
“among the subjects submitted to their judgment,” 
(says the Franklin Gazette,) “was one whiclr 
originated in the synod of Pittsburgh, who pro. 
pounded to the general assembly the questions, in 
substance, whether it is consistent with the charac- 
ter of a minister of the gospel to attend and par- 
ticipate in the meetings of masonic lodges; and 
whether it was right for them to hold religious 
communion with persons who did visit and belong 
to those lodges? The general assembly, professing, 
as a body, to be unacquainted with the principles of 








ready and profitable market in the United States. 
? A e . . > 
Ve are much in want of this materia! just now. 


masonry; deeming it inexpedient and wrong for 
ithem to decide upon a subject upon which they did 
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4 not possess sufficient information; and considering 


that some of their own pious and excellent mem- 
bers, in good standing, belonged to the masonic 
fraternity, judiciously and wisely determined not 


‘to act upon the question proposed, and indefinitely 


postponed them.” 

\) Warre staves. From the “Emporium,” printed 
at Louisville, Ky. «A laudable indignation was 
universally manifested among our citizens, and 
even among our blacks, on Saturday last, by the 
exposure of a woman and two children for sale at 
public auction at the front of our principal tavern. 
This woman andchildren were as white as any of 
our citizens, indeed we scarcely ever saw a child 
witha fairer orclearer complexion thanthe younger 
one. That they were not slaves we do not pretend 
to say; but there was something so revolting to the 
feelings, at the sight of this woman and children 
exposed to sale by their young master, it excited 
such an association of ideas in the mind of every 
one; it brought to recollection so forcibly the mo- 
rality of slave-holding states—that not a person 
was found to make an offer for them. 

“The legal maxim of par. seg. vent. has made them 
slaves for life, and the same maxim will make the 
offspring of these children slaves. Who can think 
of this and not shudder? Can there not be, ought 
there not to be, some limitation, some bounds fixed 
to this principle? 

«sWe trust we shall not see a second attempt to 
sell them in this town.” 

fSuch is the prejudice about color—a late Eu- 
ropean traveller through Africa, who penetrated 
a region in which a white man_had not before been 
seén, was treated kindly though regarded with ab- 
horrence. He jocosely asked a sleek jet black gir), 


_ who prided herself no little on her beauty, if she 


would marry him; and she told him plainly, that, 
on account of his color, she would just as willingly 
marry the devil—using a word in her own language 
that conveyed an idea of what was most hateful to 
her. . But white is the fashion inthe United States, 
and surely some measure should be adopted to 
cause the color to be respected, seeing that we de- 
pend so much upon it!] 

Boston. The assessments in Boston, for the state, 
town and county taxes, amounted to $165,228. Of 
this sum, $6,413 had been abated, and only $4,295 


“remains uncollected. The taxes for the ensuing 
* year are estimated, to cover the whole expenses of 


the town, at $157,000. 

Maine. Gov. King has resigned in consequence 
of accepting the office of a commissioner under the 
late-treaty with Spain. He is succeeded by Mr. 
Williamson, president of the senate, who will ad- 
minister the government for the remainder of the 
term. 

Georgia. By a statement laid before the legis- 
jature, by the treasurer, G, R. Clayton, it appears 
that on the SOth of April there was a balance re- 
maining in the treasury of $163,015 89, 

The amount paid into the treasury 
between the Ist of November, 1820, and 
the 30th April, 1821, inclusive, was $153,883 27 

For balance in the treasury, on the 


Fst Oct. 1826 115,618 87 





$269,502 14 





The disbursements, between the 50th 
of November, 1820, and the 30th of 
April, 1821, were, 


Civil establishments for 1820 and 
1821; special appropriation for 1816, 
1819, 1820 and 1821; appropriation for 
the penitentiary; redemption of the pub- 
lic debt, and the pay of the legislature 
of 1820, November session, 

Contingent fund, 


65,399 3e 
41,086 86 
———> ee 
106,486 24 
Balance in the treasury, 30th April 1821 163,015 89 
269,502 13 
Mr. Walker, of Geo. has resigned his seat in the 
senate of the U. S. 


Missouri. The governor of this state has issued 
his proclamation convoking the legislature to as. 
semble on the 4th of June inst. to take into con. 
sideration the act of congress declaring the condi- 
tional admission of that state into the union, and 
for other purposes. : 


From the National Intelligencer, May 21. For 
the information of persons in various parts ef the 
United States, who are anxious to know the fate of 
their applications for pensions, on account of revo- 
lutionary services, we think proper to state, that 
owing tothe extraordinary pressure of business in 
the pension office, many letters, from these persons, 
or their agents, in their behalf, are unavoidably 
laid aside, it being impracticable to answer all. It 
may, however, relieve them from their anxiety to 
be informed that all the cases now in the pension 
office, and not acted on, will be examined previous 
to the semiannual payments in September next; 
and, when acted on, the decisions will be duly re- 
ported to the parties concerned. ff such cases 
were all immediately taken up, aud decided in fa- 
vor of the applciants,no difference would be made 
as to the time of receiving ther stipends, or the 
amount to be paid them, as no payment can take 
place until September, and every one whose claim 
may meet with a favorable decision, will receive the 
same amount as if his name were already inscribed 
onthe pension list. These remarks apply to every 
class of applicants for revolutionary pensions. 


Treasury department, third auditor's office, June 
let, 1821.—Notice is hereby given, that the un- 
settled claims for half-pay pensions to the widows 
and children of deceased officers and soldiers of 
the militia, including rangers, sea-fencibles, and 
volunteers, and those of the widows and children 
of any non-commissioned officer, musician, or pri- 
vate, enlisted for either of the terms of one year 
or eighteen months; or any commissioned officer 
of the regular army, who died in the serviceof the 
United States during the late war, have been trans- 
ferred from the office of the paymaster general te 
the third auditor of the treasury, for adjustment. 
A like direction has been given to the unsettled 
claims for the three months’ extra pay to the in- 
fantry serving as marines on board the fleet on lake 
Erie, on the 10th of September, 1813,*agreeably 
to the resolution of congress of the 6th of January, 
1814; and to the acting marines taken from the 
army, and serving on board the fleet on lake Chan- 
plain, on the 11th of September, 1814, agreeably 
to the resolution of congress of the 20th of Octo- 
ber, 1814. All claims of the above description are 
therefore to be forwarded to this office, and the 
amount found due will be remitted to the claimants 
free of any expense. 





PETER HAGNER, Auditor. 
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